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contrary distinguished throughout its history by astonishing
diversity of type, by creative power, and by a scientific hand-
ling of problems of constructional equilibrium, no less than
by the life which inspired it.
If to-day one wishes to form some idea of the magnificence
of a Byzantine church during the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth
centuries, one should visit St. Mark's at Venice. Doubtless
the Venetian basilica, built on the model of the church of the
Holy Apostles in Constantinople, differs in plan from that of
the equal-armed cross inscribed in a square which was the
ordinary type in Byzantine architecture at this time, but with
the five domes that form its crown, with its decoration of many-
coloured marbles which covers the walls both within and
without, in the lofty columns of the nave, and the pierced and
delicately carved screens, in the glowing mosaics and the rere-
dos of dazzling enamel set above the altar, in its atmosphere
of purple and gold, it realizes the ideal of this art in which
colour holds pride of place. By the richness of its mosaics, by
the brilliance of its gold, by the splendour of its rare marbles
St. Mark's appeared to the Venetians (in the words of an
inscription in the basilica) as the glory of the churches of
Christendom. For us it stands as the living embodiment of
Byzantium during the centuries of her revived magnificence.
Besides these great religious monuments, civil architec-
ture produced its own masterpieces in the shape of the
imperial palaces. Nothing remains above ground of the
Great Palace,1 which rose tier upon tier on the slopes which
climbed from the sea to the hill upon which now stands the
mosque of Sultan Ahmed; nothing remains of the palace of
Blachernae at the north-western end of the landward walls
whither the residence of the Emperors was moved from the
twelfth century onwards; their magnificence is, however,
fully attested by the descriptions of contemporary writers.
The Great Palace, to which almost every Emperor from
Constantine until the tenth century had taken pride in
making additions, consisted of a prodigious variety of splen-
didly decorated structures. We learn that in those of the
1 The Walker Trust of the University of St. Andrews has carried out excavations
on the site of the Palace. These excavations were initiated by Professor Baxter
in 1935. (See the bibliographical note at pp. 405, 409 znfra.)